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"A411 that was visible in our Redeemer has passed over into sacred signs." 


Saint Leo 
So “Ava ch ce .D See eG oN rS Volume I 
Number 1 
Official Newsletter of Saint Leo League Fall 1961 


To celebrate the fifteen hundredth anniversary of 
Saint Leo the Great, who died on November 10, 61, 
we are launching the publication of Sacred Signs. 


Sacred Signs is not planned to take the place of existing 
magazines such as Good Work, Liturgical Arts, Worship, and 
other valued publications. Based on their contents, it aims 
to be a forum for the exchange of thought, information, and 
practical knowledge among the people of God, an informal 
meeting place for our readers, 


Sacred Signs will be at the service of league members for 
practical needs that they suggest. Its articles will be 
made available in sheet form for group use. Special 
emphasis will be on sacred art, family customs and other 
liturgical subjects not treated elsewhere. 


Sacred Signs is an outgrowth of the "Religion remains 
occasional Saint Leo Bulletin which we Without firm roots 
have sent out for the past two years to in man until the 

a rapidly lengthening list of friends images it uses have 
eager for more information than its four exercised their 
small pages could hold. In that time we integrating role 
have searched for reasonable and significant on the human 
religious objects to present in its pages. personality." 

We have answered innumerable letters. We Charles Davis 


are constantly pressed to expand. We now 


look for 


your cooperation with Sacred Signs. 


CONTENTS : 2 - The Individual Characters of the Twelve 
Apostles in Sacred Art 
5 
7 


The Mantilla--A Headpiece with Tradition 
- Two Discussions of the Children's Bible 
1. Sacred Picture Making 
2. A Correspondence Pro and Con 
13 - A Note Concerning the Advent Wreath 


Address all 13 - The White Virgin of Toledo 
communications 1h - Some Family Customs for Christmas 
to: 15 - The Plain Coffin--A Reaction 
Sacred Signs 17 - A Portrait of Saint Leo the Great 
Box 577 21 - Before the Written Word 

Newport, 23 - Questions for Discussion 

Rhode Island 2), - To the Editor--Announcements 


Sacred Signs is published by Saint Leo Shop, Inc., a nonprofit corporation. 
Combined membership in St. Leo League and subscription to Sacred Signs: $3.00; 
students and religious: $2.50; patrons and protectors: $5.00. 

Editorial Board: Ade Bethune, Thomas A. Drain, Margaret Thomas Edgar, 


Sister Judith, C.S.J., Melissa Kay, Marthe Terlinden, 
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THE INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERS OF 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES IN SACRED ART 


What did Christ's twelve chosen friends and apostles look like? No one 
really knows. But the traditions of the ancient painters of sacred 
icons and images give us their clear and recognizable portraits. Today 
a religious painter should not knowingly depart from them. This does 
not imply a lack of freedom for the artist; it means merely facing facts 
that are known to us. 


If one were to represent George Washington, for example, with bushy black 
whiskers or Abraham Lincoln with soft white wig tied with ribbon, it would 
be absurd. In making a portrait of Lincoln, an artist must obviously give 
free play to his own ability and interpretation; but it is equally obvious 
that he does so only after first studying Lincoln's character and making 
the portrait essentially recognizable as Lincoln's. 


In the days when they walked with Jesus, Peter and Paul were young men 
with youthful dark hair. St. Peter was probably not much older than our 
Lord. Yet it is not as youths that they are shown. Their portraits en- 
graved in the collective memory of the Church doubtless correspond to 
their appearance during the last few years before they were martyred in 
Rome--St. Peter with short white beard and thick white hair, St. Paul with 
bald head and long, dark, scraggly beard. 


To reverse or distort these portraits, as even some famous artists of 
history have done, is a departure from tradition and a cause of confusion, 
leading to the necessity of labels or emblems to identify the saint repre- 
sented. Worse, the Christian people lose their friendship with the 
apostles, not knowing how to remember or recognize them. Their personali- 
ties tend to become weak in the memory of the Church as their portraits 
become blurred. 


Peter, Paul, John, the other apostles--they were men, not creatures of 
fantasy. They were human beings of flesh and blood. They lived in time 
and space. The Church as a body has kept their memory alive, both in 
their writings recopied from manuscript to manuscript, and in their 
images faithfully transmitted from the remembrance of those who had seen 
the living men or who had seen their portraits. 


Today there is an awakening desire to recognize the importance of these 
living contacts with a real past. Many are eager once more for sacred 
images based on tradition. They are not looking for portraits of Holly- 
wood actors or of artists! models perfect in form and feature, nor are 
they looking for abstract fantasies made up out of the artist's prophetic 
vision, but simply for portraits of the saints themselves, as remembered 
from the past, to make them present to our eyes today. 


Towards this end, we are printing on the following pages the characters 
of the apostles as found in old icons, in a 12th century guide to paint- 
ing, and in the work of a modern Greek icon painter. 


Note: All books cited in this issue are available at 
Saint Leo Shop, Inc., Box 577, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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Character of the Apostles - 2 


From old Greek Icons and Mosaics 


Peter -- thick white hair (curly); 

short round white beard, 

-- high forehead, bald with 

dark tufts; dark pointed beard, 

scraggly or jagged. 

-~ bald with short white tufts; 

long, soft, white pointed 

beard’, 

-- para spot like tonsure (with 

front fringe), brown hair (wavy) 

combed to side; thin moustache, 
thin, short round beard. 

-- about forty; thick black hair; 

short, thick, dark round beard. 

Andrew -= long, wild, white hair; 
long, wild white beard, pointed 
and stringy. 

Simon Zelotes -=- bald or with sparse 
white hair; short white round 
beard, full and soft. 

James -— young; thick deep brown hair, 
receding slightly in two points; 
low, short, fringelike beard. 

Bartholomew -— very young; full thick 
hair, cut short; thin, medium 
low, short collar beard. 

Thomas -= thick, full brown hair; no 
beard. 

Philip -- full, dark hair (curly), 
medium short hair or thinning 
hair lines; no beard. 

Matthew -- thick grey or white hair 

divided in the center); long 
pointed white beard. 


Paul 
John 


Luke 


Mark 


* In certain subjects--such as the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the 
Last Supper--St. John is shown as a young man, beardless, with dark hair. 


From Ekphrasis, by Photis Kontoglou “" 


1. The Apostles and their Characters 


cee 


In Orthodox iconography all the apostles wear the ancient garments and their 


hair is short. 


1. Peter, an old man with short round 
beard, white hair and beard. In some 
ancient icons he has curly hair. His 
expression is joyous and simple. He 
wears a yellow outer garment outlined 


** translated with the author's permission from Ekphrasis (An Explanation of 
Orthodox Iconography) by F. Kentolgou, Athens, 1961, pp 91-93. 


Peter -- an old man with a round beard; 


John Theologos -- an old man, bald, 
Luke, evangelist -~ young, curled hair, 


Mark, evangelist -- grey hair, round 


Simon Zelotes -- an old man, bald, round 


Bartholomew -- young, beard beginning. 


Thomas -= young, beardless. 
Philip -- young, beardless. 
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From "The Byzantine Guide to Painting" 


(twelfth c century) 


he holds an epistle on which is 
written "Peter,apostle of Jesus XP." 

Paul -- bald, beard grey and stubbly; he 
holds his twelve epistles tied to- 
gether in a roll. 


large, not very thick beards; he 
holds the Gospel. 


small beard; he is painting the 
Divine Mother. 


beard; he holds the Gospel. 

Andrew -- an old man, frizzled hair, 
~~ double pointed beard; he holds a 
cross and a closed scroll, 


beard. 


James <= young, beard beginning, 


All these personages hold closed scrolls. 


with ochre or sienna, and a tunic or 
inner garment of deep blue. He blesses 
with the right hand, and with the left 
he holds a scroll either rolled up or 
open. The open scroll bears the words 
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Character of the Apostles - 3 


"Peter, apostle of Jesus Christ, etc." 
“- i.e. the opening words -- or some 
other quotation from one of his two 
epistles. 


2. Paul -- bald, with large head, aqui- 
line nose, and a lively penetrating 
gaze. He holds either a scroll with a 
quotation from one of his epistles, or 
all fourteen of his letters as scrolls 
tied together in a case. His outer 
garment (himation) is purple outlined 
with burnt umber, his inner garment 
(chiton), green. 


3. John the Theologian -- usually repre- 
sen as an old man with a long beard, 
He is partly bald. His expression is 
happy. He holds the Gospel, 


lh. Andrew, the first called -- an old 
man with uncombed white or grey hair 

and a forked beard. He holds a rolled 
sheet and a stylus with a cross on it. 


5. Matthew -- an old man with a long 
beard and a full head of hair. He 
holds the book of the Gospel. 
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6. Simon Zelotes -= an old man with a 
broad face, bald head, and short hair. 


7. James of Zebedee -~ a young man with 
short black beard, just like Christ's. 


8. Bartholomew -= a young man re- 
sembling James, with slightly curly 
hair and a short divided beard, merely 
a fringe at the edge of his face. 


9. James of Alpheus -- with a black 
short beard; a little older than the 
other James. 


10. Jude Thaddeus -- with a black 
beard and greying hair, 


11. Thomas -- a young man, beardless, 
With straight hair. 


12. Philip -- a young man, beardless, 
with curly hair. 


13. Matthias, he who was called to 
replace Judas the traitor -- an old 
man with curly beard and curly hair. 


Some facial characteristics are a little changed from those on the older icons. 
Thus Philip is also shown as a young man with a sharp, pointed black beard. 
Simon is shown as bent with age or worry, with full hair (not bald), and with 


a pointed, ashen grey beard, 
with a short round beard. 


Matthew is also painted as an old man, bald and 


The ancient hagiographers usually portrayed Luke and Mark among the Twelve, 


instead of Bartholomew and James of Alpheus. 


But this is an unfounded 


practice because they belonged not to the Twelve but to the Seventy-two 


Disciples. 


The same is dene with the icons of the Twelve Feasts. 


In the 


churches that I have decorated, we have put them in a better order. 


2. The Disciples 


Mark -=- middle aged and with a 
round beard. He holds the book 
of the Gospel. 


Luke -= a little younger than Mark, 
with curly, sparse beard and sunken 
cheeks. He also holds the book of 
the Gospel. 


James, the brother of the Lord -- 
an old man with a long beard. 


Barnabas -- a young man with a black 
beard; appearing deep in thought. 


Cleophas -— an old man with a sharp 
pointed short beard. 


Philemon -- an old man, smoky beard. 


Timothy -- a youth, bearded; thin 
from illness. 


Titus -- a young man with the shadow 
of a beard. 


Achaikos -= an old man, round beard, 


Parmenas -- a young man. 
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THE MANTILLA -- A HEADPIECE WITH TRADITION 


by Ade Bethune 


The mantilla is one of the few remaining traditional garments for 
women. It lends grace and dignity to its wearer, but to do so, it 
must be worn properly. Two details only are to be kept in mind. 


1. The point (or rather the curve) in a triangular 
mantilla comes in front, not in back. The RIT Th ES ee 
straight part fits in back, over the shoulder {fe ne AS 
blades, Thus, as it falls around the face, the \ / =>. [7 = So 

curved point frames it in its graceful scallops. i\ ~~ ~ - - »# // 
Result: the mantilla doesn't slide off so readily. eer oe 


If one wears it in reverse with the point in 
back, like a bandana, the straight edge tends to 
slide to the back of the head and the mantilla 
Slips continually. 


2. The two small points come over the shoulders {Js a meee 
and lie in front. This too helps to equalize the Ra a A 
weight and keep the mantilla in place. It also Pee 
looks graceful. Roa 


A good mantilla made of fine silk is soft and tends to Aj jos 
stay on the hair. The border design also helps to L a 6% 
weigh it down. Mantillas made of cotton or nylon are nA . ter her \ 
stiffer and will always tend to slip off the head until ~”’ fe 
broken in by long use. But even a very good mantilla 

demands that it be worn with a certain poise, which is 

not unfitting for church. 


Mantillas are a development of the classical veil worn by women all over the 
Mediterranean or Judeo-Christian world and so far East as India. The Indian 
"sari" is at one end of this wide-spread tradition, the Mexican "rebozo" 

at the other. 


The peasant women of Europe wore the veil mostly as a square of linen folded 
in half into a triangle and tied, either under the chin or in the back of 
the head for protection when working in the fields. This is the once 
familiar bandana or babushka. To keep their hair neat, many women also used 
to wear a fitted head cap, often elaborated in a diversity of designs and 
styles each typical of its own village. The veil or the bandana was.also 
worn over the plain cap when needed. A remnant of this double head cover 
may still be seen in some of the religious habits, as well as in the 
Byzantine icons of the Mother of God. 


A mantilla is of course not intended to be worn in the fields or in the wind. 
Hence it is not usually tied. Essentially it is a festive head piece, 
delicate and richly though discreetly decorated. Being neither hot nor 
heavy, it is a pleasure to its owner, both in its comfort and in the love- 


liness of its decoration. 


Today the best mantillas are made in Spain, where the traditional 
customs and designs are still very much alive. There are several 


0 
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different shapes, of which the chief are: 
the pollita, the usual triangular mantilla 
the velo, a rectangular mantilla 
the manta, a large rectangular veil worn with the typical 
high comb, for Holy Week, the children's First 
Communion day, and other great church feasts 
the goyesca, a longish oval mantilla with tapered ends 
the isabelina, a shortened form of the pollita with a 
hollowed neck part, used especially for summer 
the capelina or redondela, a small round mantilla mainly 
for children (now used widely in the U. S. for church) 
jas wearer can select the shape that best fits her hair and shape of 
ead. 


Mantillas, like kittens, are not very fond of a bath. But with intelligent 
care they need little or no washing. After all, one does not usually put 
one's hat through the automatic washer or even through the old fashioned 
wringer. If necessary a mantilla can be washed gently by hand. It should 
not be rubbed or twisted. Above all, it should not be wrung, but merely 
allowed to dry on an open turkish towel. A mantilla is held together by 
delicate threads. Wringing, twisting, or pulling, snaps the tiny threads 
and pretty soon you would have nothing but ean old limp rag on your hands. 
Even though you wear it for church, you don't want a "holey" mantilla. 


A good mantilla is no more expensive than the customary lady's hat. It 
lasts longer, is never ridiculous, and is generally more comfortable and 
becoming. It is especially well suited for church. It is, in fact, the 
feminine headpiece required by Vatican protocol for a private audience 
with the Pope. 


Today we are apt to be annoyed with St. Paul because he said that women 
must “wear hats in church." In fact he never so much as mentions hats, 
in the current meaning of the word. He does say that women should keep 
their heads covered. Perhaps all he meant was that instead of elaborate 
coiffures, a veil (or mantilla) tends to give a woman the poised and re- 
served bearing that is fitting as her chief ornament for liturgical 
functions. 


Indeed, nobody looks more beautiful than Champion, my father's white 
poodle, wearing a pretty black mantilla. We sometimes put it on him 
for a moment to amuse visiting children (let us not here specify the 
age of the children). Animals have a natural dignity. With his big 
brown eyes, long curly white hair, noble bearing and black mantilla, 
"Champy" looks ravishing--the soul of aristocracy. But, "the habit 
maketh not the monk." Let a strange dog but bark in the park, and 
off flies the mantilla while "Champy" bolts out to give the intruder 
a piece of his mind. 


For girls and women, as for Champion, the mantilla demands a certain 
demeanor if it is to stay on the head. Simply to tack a piece of black 

lace on the edge of one's skull and let it hang there like an old dust cloth 
is doing an injustice to the mantilla, and to oneself. Nor is a "sloppy-Joe" 
attitude improved simply by the ownership of a mantilla, even one imported 
from Spain. If the mantilla is reserved for church, it must also imply a 
bearing of simplicity, dignity, and gentleoess. 
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TWO DISCUSSIONS OF THE CHILDREN'S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. SACRED PICTURE MAKING 


by Sister Judith, C.S.J. 


The Children's Bible is illustrated With sacred pictures belonging to 
a worldwide tradition reaching far back into pre-Christian times and 
flourishing during many centuries of great Christian art. 


If we ignore this long tradition of sacred art and see the European 
Renaissance as the only peak of culture towards which all human striving 
led, and against which all subsequent efforts must be matched, it is time 
to remedy the narrowness of our vision. 


In the field of visual arts such limited knowledge has led to an in- 
credible dogmatism which demands that the artist employ the techniques 
and skills of the Renaissance--scientific perspective, chiaroscuro, 
anatomical accuracy--in short,the whole range of marvelous illusionistic 
tricks which enable the artist to hold the beholder fast in a world of 
sense very much like his own physical environment. 


In great periods of sacred art, however-=both pagan and Christian--the 
artist goes beyond reproducing for us what things look like. He tries to 
express what things are. He often depicts several views of a thing 
simultaneously. He eliminates some parts, exaggerates others in order to 
express the idea as forcefully as possible. 


Immense horizons have been opened out in recent years by research in 
ancient languages and civilizations. In regard to the visual arts we find 
that the peak of the Italian Renaissance must take its place amidst a 
whole series of peak achievements all over the world, and all through 
history. The modern Christian artist, even without means for world travel, 
is now able to study at close hand facsimile editions of Spanish cave 
paintings, Egyptian tomb decorations, Medieval manuscripts, Renaissance 
oil paintings--the whole long, wide range of works wherein human imagina- 
tion and skill have brought forth their richest fruits. 


Now Holy Mother Church encourages her missionaries to plant the Faith deep 
within the native cultures of the family of man. The day of imposing 
Western European architecture and religious goods everywhere that Christian- 
ity is preached is slowly dying. On our own continents the rich ruins of 
Aztec, Mayan, and other Indian cultures are almost irretrievably buried 
under the artistic forms of Spanish Baroque (often melodramatic and less 
sacred in character than the pagan wealth of visual arts which might have 
been Christian in content). Happily now, the same loss may not be in- 
curred in Asia and Africa. 


* Children's Bible, by W. Hillman, 0.F.M., translated by Lawrence 
Atkinson. Illustrations by Johannes Griger. Cloth: $2.50; paper: 99¢. 
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Illusionistic techniques, which flowered in the Renaissance and subse- 
quently were debased into the most vulgar forms of sentimentality and 
showmanship, are finally falling into place as only one optional part of 
the great treasury of means at hand for the artist. He may use them or 
choose others. If he chooses the latter, he is not thereby reverting 
to primitive and inferior means of communication, but simply working in 
the great tradition of picture making, common to the best sacred artists 
throughout the world. 


The Children's Bible illustrated by Johannes Gruger, offers clear, simple 
keys to open the doors of many treasure rooms besides our currently 
familiar treasure of the European Renaissance. If we tend to get upset 
about the matter and suspect a Communist, an infant or a charlatan behind 
every locked door except our familiar open one, the comfort of our pro- 
vincial ignorance is already gone, so we might as well take some of the 
keys in hand and look. 


The keys are simple facts about the art of picture making, which have 
been taken for granted in all the great periods of artistic achievement 
in every part of the world. They are means particularly suited to a 
hieratic tradition, because by using them the artist delights the senses 
in order to draw the higher faculties on to the idea shining forth in 
the image. Often enough the techniques of illusionistic realism only 
fix the mind in the wonders of the physical details portrayed. 


In this Bible the illustrator has joined the long line of creative crafts- 
men who have continually clothed the teaching of Holy Mother Church in 
fresh and moving forms. 


SOME KEYS TO THE TREASURE ROOMS 


(A Syntax of Picture Making) 


1. Characteristic view: The clearest view of each part is drawn; for 
example, profile head, front-view eye, profile body, front-view shoulders 
within the same figure. Overlapping parts are avoided in favor of getting 
the clearest possible outline of hand, head, feet, and so on. Two feet, 

two hands are usually shown, even if such a position were impossible in real 
life. 


2, Proportion: Size is determined according to significance instead of 
appearance in nature. Relationships of part to part within the picture 
are dictated by pictorial requirements of meaning, emphasis, balance, 
rhythm, not by biological relationships. 


3. Perspective: Three-dimensional objects are sometimes deliberately 
flattened out in drawing to keep the picture plane quite flat. Figures can 
be lined up on a base or simply placed up and down in space in varying 
sizes, rather than placed in lifelike relationships by means of perspective 
drawing. This is not a regression in drawing, but a choice of means suited 
to portraying an idea clearly within a flat decorative page design. 


h. Pattern: Shapes of color and outline patterns are repeated to form 
rhythmic visual patterns. Color need not conform to the appearance of 
the object in nature; for instance, a green lamb might be a natural part 


on 
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of a picture although in nature a green lamb does not exist. Red 
lions or golden eagles are readily accepted symbols for football 
teams or heraldic shields, 


5. Emphasis and Exaggeration: Face and hands, as the expressive parts 

of a figure, may be larger in art than in nature. Gesture may be 
formalized and exaggerated for clear communication and emotional impact 
or in order to create a sense of presence. Biological norms do not 

bind the artist who is relating outlines, areas, colors, textures in order 
to embody an idea in a telling and pleasing form. He is not depicting 
physical members to create the illusion of physical perfection. In the 
theatre likewise, eyes, gestures, action are intensified for the sake of 
increased expression and clarity. Real life on the stage would look in- 
Significant. It must be somewhat emphasized to appear real and natural. 


2. A CORRESPONDENCE PRO AND CON 
Dear Barbara: 


If you can summon the courage to get past its horrible cover, you will be 
rewarded by the excellent illustrations in the enclosed Children's Bible. 
But, before you ask me, let me tell you why I think the cover is poor. 


First of all, to me, its colors seem hot, harsh, and heavy in a rather 
clashing way. They are unrelieved by white or any cool light colors. 
Something of the same problem as in the Missel de Frere Yves, but not 
nearly so bad. Secondly, the angel is arbitrarily confined in a squarish 
shape. His ponderous wings pin him down instead of suggesting the flight 
of the spirit. 


Compare him with the angel on pp. 36, 39, 11, li, 76, 87, and even 90, 
and you will immediately see what I mean. [Even as a symbol, those 
feathers are poorly designed and inappropriate. The angel on p. 87 is 
meant to look terrifying. The text on the facing page says so. "The 
guards were terrified and fell down as if they were dead." And the 
women "saw the angel and were very frightened.” In a flashing vision 
("his face was like lightening, etc.") the illustrator has merely sug- 
gested the quickest wing-like outline. It may be rapid, but it is at 
least characteristic of a wing. It's what your eye might grasp if you 
had but a split second to take in a terrifying angelic presence. 


I can't say the same for the wings on the cover. They are weak and un- 
winglike in every respect. It's hard to believe the same artist is re- 
sponsible for them. And maybe he isn't at that. 


Anyway, I hope you will all like the book. 
Brother Lawrence 


Dear Barbara: 


I'm glad you were so frank about the Children’s Bible. Of course I must 
agree about their uneven quality, but generally speaking, the pictures seem 
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to me much above average. Isn't it important to start your children with 
the best available religious pictures? Let me comment on your comments. 


1. Pages 12 and 13. "Childish drawing!" 


Childlike, yes, in direct grasp and depiction of the essential "birdness" 
of a bird, "fishness" of a fish, etc. Childlike in orderly rhythmic 
placing of birds, apples, fish, flowers, grass (comparable to simple 
melodies in music). Stripped of detail, individual beasts do not detail 
the beholder, but lift his mind to the whole species represented in the 
few. Childlike also in mood of delight and reverent humor conveyed in 
color, patterns, and imaginative forms (recognizable but inventive). 
Look at the wonder of that beautiful flaring sun! 


2. Pages 1h and 15. "Distorted!" 


Yes, very far removed from a three-dimensional representation of solid 
bodies in a tangible environment, Rather, a skilled graphic artist's 
imaginative embellishment of two flat pages of type, in order to fix and 
intensify the meaning of a text which is in itself cast in a wonderfully 
imaginative literary form, 


Both verbal and visual images delight the senses and lead the mind on to 
the contemplation cf God's creative power. This kind of lively under- 
statement is more conducive to contemplation of the mystery than a 
skillful and anatomically accurate overstatement and exact interpretation 
of the literary imege. I admit that bird and lamb on p. 15 are bad, but 
the rest has real merit. 


3. Page 18. "Pop~eyesi Impossible sun!" 


Yes, an artistic concentration and dramatization of Cain's interior 
state of horror, with nature sharing the mood. Moral darkness signified 
by darkened sun. The presence of the Lord as a cloud or eye following 
him in his conscience. 


4. Pages 20 and 21. "Stiff, wooden waves and cloudsi" 


Yes, the artist is speaking in lines and colors, (not water and air) to 
make a good picture, not a simulated flood. Something like onomatopoeia 
or figure of speech. When you want to show with your hand what waves do, 
you simply go up and down in a wavy motion, don't you? Just put a pencil 
in your hand while you talk, and you have a picture of "what the waves 
do." Everybody can recognize it too. 


5. Page 23. "Impossible proportions--man relative to building!" 


Yes, impossible in the order of nature, but expressive in the order of 
art, which requires that important things be made larger. If, within 
this space, picture were made "in proportion," poor Abraham would be 
very unimpressive. 


6. Page 51. "Contradicts Scripture narrative where people are 
made to sit on hillside." 


Yes, the artist gathers them in from the hillsides of all the world 
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to concentrate a few almost identical representatives seated in a 
formal are about the feet of our Lord, who passes the humble nourishment 
to His apostles, and thence to the whole waiting world. Figures are 
gradated in size to indicate importance, 


Imagine, in contrast, a photographic drawing of the actual event 
narrated, with historical costumes, landscape in perspective, figures 
anatomically accurate, The figure of our Lord would be a small, in- 
Significant part of a vast panorama. As the detail and "accuracy" of 
the picture increased, the dogmatic impact would lessen. Selection, 
elimination and concentration are marks of the true artist and teacher, 


7e Page 57. "Impossible relationships of size: man to bed to 
roof opening. Impossible inside-outside view of house at 
same time. Figure of Christ is taller than the room is high." 


Yes, all impossible real life relationships, but pictorially, the means 
for attaining maximum clarity of story. Artist is relating figure to 
ground and filling out his space with the most significant parts of the 
story. In the real life situation, there would be empty space between 
the heads of the figure and the roof--neither necessary nor desirable 
in a picture such as this. In real life you could not see the action 
within the room and on top of the roof at the same time. Pictorially, 
you can. And on the stage you can too, with the kind of sets designed 
so the audience can watch both sides of a situation. This can increase 
the power of story telling. 


8. Page 71. "Inept drawing!" 


Yes, if scientific drawing is required. Here, however, we have a good 
story illustrated with punch and humor. Figures are the product of an 
inventive imagination and sensitive delineation. Parts are deliberate- 
ly drawn in a flat, cut-out manner, not giving any illusion of depth, 
to go with the two-dimensional quality of pages of type. 


9. Page 39. "Angel not beautiful!" 


Right! No glossy hair, eyes, flesh--no fluffy feathers, soft drapery. 
The beauty is in the ordered, patterned shapes, borrowing only enough 
from human nature to make communication of idea possible. Surprised 
look on shepherds!faces corresponds to searching expression of angel 
who brings unexpected news of serious import. 


10. Pages 86 and 87. "Ill-proportioned figures and heads. 
Monstrous hand on angel!" 


Figures of the holy women are greatly diminished in size so that ex- 
pressive parts (heads and hands) can be large enough to be read clearly 
within the shallow area of space allotted to the picture. Similarity, 
anonymity of figures makes them universal. Slightly varied repetition 
of gesture, lines, etc. pleases the eye the way repetition of musical 


phrases pleases the ear. 


Hands, eyes, used as symbols of spiritual power, not pictures of human 
members. Yes, angel's right hand is poorly drawn, But there can be no 
objection to its emphasis in size and vigor. 
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ll. Page 25, "Deformed heads! No perspective!" 


Artist is using an age-old device to make the clearest possible graphic 
representation--the most characteristic view of each part depicted: 
full-view eye in profile face, head and neck articulated to avoid over- 
lapping, to clarify and dramatize the most important part. If the 
picture is judged by standards of perfection proper to the order of 
nature, it is monstrous. However, art imitates nature in the essence of 
what nature does, not necessarily in its appearance to the eye. Here 
the artist has organized and related color areas, compressing various 
moments into one concentrated expression. 


Linear perspective is suppressed in favor of a flat page in harmony with 
the page of type. Elements of the picture are abstracted as are the 
elements of the printed words, signs of ideas. Traditional "flat" per- 
spective projects the action from its moment in time to its eternal 
meaning, 


Look at these pictures again carefully, Barbara, and I am sure you will 
find that you gradually begin to like them. At least you approve of the 
colors. But you didn't say what the children think of the book, nor 
what you think of the text. 

Brother Lawrence 


Dear Barbara: 


Your objections are grand. They prove that you are studying the pictures 
carefully. I'11 answer them briefly this time. 


1. "Why are the bird and lamb on p. 15 so bad, if the rooster and 
cow are not?" 


The bird is a mess of flowing lines with no implied backbone, no strength 
of movement. No real neck; wishy-washy connection between weak head and 
weak body. Adam and Eve have more implied internal structure and strength. 
Bull has strong backbone, characteristic hump and chest. His face is a 
little like a moose's, but that doesn't worry me too much. Lamb instead 
has no character. You can't even tell what animal it is; I just call it 

a lamb to give it a name. Lumpy back, ribs punched in (to form an arch), 
sagging chest, worthless legs. Rooster is not too good either, Fish is 
better. At least everybody can tell it's a fish, 


By the way, did you notice the advantage of using merely a silhouette of 
Adam and Eve, instead of a fully realistic figure? Bare but modest. 
They represent the human race in general, not any specific racial type. 
So mach better than the usual portrayal of our first parents as blond, 
blue-eyed nudes, partly hidden behind a bush, even before the Fall. A 
picture that is too detailed and insistently realistic would also be 
irrelevant, not as valuable as one that emphasizes the universals. 


2, “What do you mean by a flat page in harmony with a page of type?" 


A page full of words (words are printed from type) is composed of black 
lines going in various directions. You interpret these little lines by 
the art of reading, with the result that you are, as it were, listening 
to the author talking to you. The black "wiggles" are on the flat surface 


ny 
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of the paper. The author can stir your imagination with the mention of a 
road leading to distant hills. But he uses words only, he appeals direct- 
ly to your imagination. He does not try to push the paper itself back, to 
poke a hole in the paper, to make it recede into an illusion of distance. 
A photograph gives this illusion by a gradation of spots of grays and 
blacks, (In French it is called trompe l'oeil, that is "fool-the-eye.'') 
Good page illustration usually tries to harmonize with two-dimensional 
character of the printed letters. Photographs are in a different category. 


See if you can borrow a copy of The Critic for June-July, 1961. On page 
61 there is a good article "Illustrating Children's Books" by Jean 
Charlot. You will find it worth reading. It clarifies the question. 


Brother Lawrence 


A NOTE CONCERNING THE ADVENT WREATH: Several people have expressed their 
surprise that the candles included in Saint Leo Shop kit are all white, 
instead of pink and purple. There is, as a matter of fact, no regulation 
for the color of the candles nor for any detail of the Advent Wreath, The 
wreath is a beautiful custom associated with the Liturgical Year, but it 
is neither official nor rubrical. Anyone may feel free to adapt it to his 
own taste. We have selected white candles because we do not think that 
the available ones in a pale lavender and pink bear any useful relation 
to the true violet and rose of the liturgical vestments worn during the 
weeks of Advent. A better, longer burning white candle, or a honey 
colored or even a bright red wax candle seems to us preferable. There is 
also no obligation to have ribbons of any sort on the wreath, The only 
essential of the custom is the round corona or crown of four lights. The 
corona is a tradition which goes back to the early centuries of the Church. 
In this case, with four lights, it is particularly symbolic of time and 
space, the four points of the compass and Christ, the light of the world, 
running his course as the sun in his cycle of the four seasons, culmin- 
ating with his coming both in time and in glory. 


THE WHITE VIRGIN OF TOLEDO: In their visits to the great churches of 
Europe, most travelers stop at the cathedral "treasure." Here in the 
sacristy are kept and displayed the objects of unusual artistic or 
historical value which the cathedral has acquired over the many years of 
its use. Two of the greatest treasures of the cathedral of Toledo in 
Spain are preserved not in the treasure, however, but in the church it- 
self. One of these is the image of the "White Virgin" or "Smiling Virgin 
of Toledo"; the other is a manner of celebrating the liturgy--the Mozarabic 
Rite of which we plan to write further in a forthcoming issue of Sacred 


Signs. 


There are so many altarpieces, shrines, statues in the great Toledo 
cathedral that the visitor may easily miss the White Virgin. She is 
located inside the grilled choir--a chapel with stalls, built in the very 
middle of the cathedral floor--where the college of canons recite the 
divine office. This sacred image of the Mother of God is an especially 
fine example of carving in the manner typical of the 1th century. The 
Virgin and Child are both clothed in white, with jewelled gold borders. 
Their faces, somewhat darkened and burnished with time, are framed with 
strongly curled "strawberry blond" hair. The Child's right hand caresses 
his mother's face and she responds with the smile that has given the 


image its popular name. 
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CIN te ere LeO Bulletin 


for the Year of Our Lord? 1962 No.32 
Church Cycle & Family Circle united—with es ‘om 
spaces to add each family’s cwn Feasts, Some FAMILY CUSTOMS FOR CHRISTMAS ” 


birthdays, anniversaries, Appointments — 
ALL centered on Christ. 


PRICE: 41.00 each 
-75 ca. in lots of ten 
-50 ca. in lots of 50 


theKmas days, the childyven like to sce the Infant spend some time 
in his mothers arms. But every evening, the Child Jesus gives the 
good example & obediently Allows himself to be put back into his 
strawy bed for the night. 


Our crib figures are veal terra cotta from 


Spain. Six pieces & stable-box : 15-00 
‘THE FOUR DARK WEEKS BEFORE XXMAS f inl i 

are brightened with the traditional Advent Wreath & its : 
four candles. Only one candle is lighted at first usually 
by the youngest able child — then one more each week as 
Christ, the light of the world, bvaws near. Peter, Agnes 
& Martha are here “rehearsing” before Daddy decorates 
the wreath, or corona, candleholder with evergreens. 


Our metal frame 
holds candles & 
evergreens securely. 
It may be hung 
from the ceiling 
or placed directly 
on the table as 

a center piece. 


THE HEART OF CHRISTMAS 
An authentic stained glass 
medallion, 6x 64 in. J20.— 


° Rigid iron circle candle holder, made in Spain. 
* Box of four candles, pure white symbols of Christ, 
¢ Prayer leaflet. Instructions. THE KIT: *4. 9s 


CHAINS NOT INCLUD 


The ring candle holder alone : ¥4.45 
The separate brass chains for hanging it: "2.50 


NOTE: the first candle is lighted on the Saturday eve- 
ning before the First Sunday of Advent: Dec.2,1961. 
Please order in time to allow delivery before that date. 


"The birth of Christ is the beginning 
of the Christian people.” St. Leo 


THE WHITE VIRGIN OF TOLEDO 
—a fifteen inch terra cotta 
reproduction 20.— 
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JUANITA~ A mantilla from Spain, 
All black, or black with silver grey 
C Gift wrapped on request ) F895 
Others at 2.95, 5.45, 9.95, 12.50, 14.50 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO WRITE 


by Abe Bethune 25¢ 


THE VLADIMIR 

MOTHER OF GOD — a 
faithful reproduction of the beloved 
icon of Russia, Ona solid basswood 
panel . Hanging in thousands of 
American homes, it brings the Russian 
people in our midst & helps us to foin 
forces in prayer For peace &Lunity 

in the Love of Christ. 


THE SECRET OF 
CHILDHOOD 
BY 


Mana Montessori 


F 3.00 
For other titles, 
ask for List TM 


CHRISTMAS 


NOTE CARDS 
| 8&0 ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE BOX "XM": 24 assorted 74.00 
two each of all twelve designs shown here. 


REGULAR BOX OF 25 : ¥3.00 


PER BOX 


Alt of the same design 


SPECIAL PACK ‘A’ £200 
25 assorted, all different 
including some desiqns not shown here 


While all chings werein 
Quiet silence & the night 
was U1 die midst of her cou 
thy Almighty Word 9 
leapt down fromAtiven 
From thy roi 
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A VIRGIN SHALL CONCEIVE 
AND BEAR A SON 


Larger size: 

94 x 124 *25- 
Smaller size: 
64 x 84 12.50 
ICON LAMP 
from Greece : 
larger:“10.40 
smaller: 78.60 


Some remember the dead on November 2nd, Some on 
Memorial Day, some every day. To prepare for the 
second Coming of the Lord Jesus, “Now is the acceptable 
i time.” 
For those who would not like to be caught dead in a 
plush-lined coffin, we offer the traditional plain box 
of pine, cedar or mahogany, with strong rope 
handles. Covered with cushions, it doubles as A 
storage chest & low seat, until necded for its ultimate. 
purpose, About *140.— (crated foo.b. Newport, R.1.) 
— and very good looking. More information on request. 
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THE PLAIN COFFIN -- A REACTION 


The Lent 1961 issue of Saint Leo Bulletin included a mimeographed page 
on which we listed a traditional plain box "for those who would not like 
to be caught dead in a plush-lined coffin." Our brief paragraph seized 
the fancy of readers and editors all over the country. 


Sheed & Ward's Trumpet immediately reprinted it with their own salty com- 
ments. It was also piously picked up by other Catholic publications, in- 
cluding Ave Maria, and by no less a secular confrere than the formidable 
Time Magazine itself. In journalistic innocence, these latter praised us 
for our “typical Yankee ingenuity'--simply, we presume, because our address 
happens to be in Rhode Island. We had never thought of Time as a magazine 
of humor, even serious humor, and were thus doubly delighted. At least 
one interested reader reached us through the roundabout byways of Time's 
offices who kindly gave him our address. 


Many readers wrote us in pleasure and appreciation. As a result, various 
homes all over the country are now being graced with the addition of a 
somewhat oversized "sea chest" of fragrant cedar, wonderful storage for 
blankets. As a sofa it is rather unyielding, we'll admit, but a few 
cushions help to make it no less uncomfortable than some other pieces of 
modern furniture. It is of course extremely useful both now and later, 
and is guaranteed not to go out of style very soon. 


Many of our readers have also expressed their interest in starting to 

"save up" for their coffin now, rather than leave the expense and worry to 
others. In the moment of emotional strain, the heirs can agree to mort- 
gage themselves for years to buy a uselessly sumptuous casket. As it 

now appears, Saint Leo League is threatened to find itself enmeshed in 

the installment business. ‘Finance your own coffin. Twenty months to pay.” 


Many years ago a few of our friends used to joke about forming a "League 
of Decent Dying." As a result, Ade made her own coffin, decorating it 
with a colorful image of the heavenly city. She keeps her sewing things 
in it and calls it her "hope chest." But that is as far as the "League" 
went. 


Meanwhile the idea has sprung up and grown elsewhere. A group starting 
in California (probably in reaction to Los Angeles! famous cemeteries) 
has now developed into a number of other groups, organized to fit the 
laws of their own states. We suggest you write for information to: The 
Chicago Memorial Association, 5707 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Chicago Memorial Association is not a Catholic group. Its aim is 
simply to insure that people's funeral instructions (whatever each may 
decide) are respected after their death. 


One important point mist be mentioned. If you want things done with 
simplicity, do not put your funeral instructions in your will, as the 
will is not officially read until after the funeral has been completed, 
Instead, write out your instructions and give copies of them to several 
of your close friends. The instructions will be respected even though 
they are not in a legally drawn will. 
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Concerning the will, we should like to encourage everyone to go t 
trouble of making a legal will (now) no Catacrce little ee ty ee 
owns. It is an act of charity towards those who will have to wind up 
one's affairs after death, Since we all know with assurance that we 
must die, but we know not when, it is not a macabre thought, but a thely 
and salutary" one. It is also a thoughtful consideration to our heirs 
and executors. No Catholic should live, let alone die, without a will. 
The drawing up of one's will is a matchless opportunity for immediate 
disposal of much clutter as well as promisory gifts to church organiza- 
tions and missionary societies, "Die now, and live,'! 


TWO LETTERS ABOUT THE PLAIN COFFINS: 


We're interested as were now making 
our funeral plans and find the 
cheapest casket is 395.00 (too much 
money to go in the ground) for poor 
people it's outrageous. The cheap- 
est funeral is 795.00 not including 
cemeteray lot of $100 and $65 for 
opening grave. Seems as tho $250 
aught to be a nice price to put 
people away. We've only $500 ins. 
as were un insurable. So how can 


May I congratulate you on your 
wonderful positive action regard- 
ing the Christian attitude towards 
burial? I am not only in complete 
accord with your concept of pre- 
paring now a simple and beautiful 
coffin but intend to order my 
coffin from you in the very near 
future. 

I would very much like to 
paint this coffin with my patron 


one stretch this out? Its more 
important we feel to omit all 
flowers except Spritiual bouquets, 
Oh this caskets are beautiful! 

But who's going to see it l days 


‘after your dead? 


Name Withheld 


Kankakee, Illinois 


"There is nothing 
I do not write 
down as loss . 
compared with the 
high privilege 

of knowing 

Christ Jesus, 

my Lord. 

Him I would learn 
to know, and the 
virtue of his 
resurrection, and 
what it means to 
share in his 
sufferings, molded 


into the pattern of his death, in 
the hope of achieving resurrection 
(Philippians, 3) 


from the dead. 


saints and all other friends in 
the Church Triumphant who, I hope, 
will not only continue praising 
God, but do a little interceding 
on my behalf, so that eventually I 
might join them. Again congratu- 
lations. You will be getting my 
order for the pine coffin in the 
near future. 

Robert E. Rambusch 
Cos Cob, Connecticut 


We need not so much a morality as a mystique, or 
rather a faith, to enable us to enter wholehearted~ 
ly into the Pachal mystery and to live by its prin- 
ciples for life and for death.- Then surely we can 
understand that we can be happy in the midst of 
life's trials and, above all, can welcome death as 
the Lord's summons to share in his own joy: 

Mell done, my good and faithful servant, come and 
share the joy of thy Lord.” 

It is by recovering the true dimensions of sacred 
signs that we shall enter personally into the 
sacred history of salvation and that our life and 
our death, themselves become liturgy, will be 
identified with the glorious Easter of the Lord. 
Jean-Charles Didier, in 
Death and the Christian 
Hawthorn. $3250 
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Not much has been written on St. Leo, our patron; and what has is not 
readily accessible. We are grateful to Mrs. Sheed for her permission to 
reproduce these excerpts from one of her essays on saints who made 
history. 


A PORTRAIT OF SAINT LEO THE GREAT® 


by Maisie Ward 


As the fifth century draws on, two men stand out. Remote from one another, 
Patrick was at the limits of the Roman world and Leo the Great at its 
center. Both felt the barbarian impact from their boyhood, both clung to 
the ordered ways of Rome. Both were probably born about ten years before 
the fourth century ended. 


St. Leo may well have witnessed the horrors described by Jerome in the 
sack of Rome, when children were stabbed to death in their mothers! arms 
and women tortured. But of his boyhood we know nothing. 


Under Pope Celestine (l;22-32) Leo became Archdeacon of the Roman Church, 
He wrote at this time to Cassian, begging from him a treatise on the In- 
carnation. Cassian, in his reply, calls Leo "the ornament of the Roman 
Church and of the divine ministry.” 


There exists also a letter to Leo from St. Cyril, entreating his influ- 
ence in preventing the Bishop of Jerusalem from assuming the style of 
Patriarch. 


These glimpses are both significant, for Leo had throughout his life two 
driving ideas and purposes. The lesser of these was the maintenance of 
order, discipline, tradition. He had, Bishop Gore says in his brilliant 
little book, a "large and imperial purpose" in the service of the Church-- 
and his sense of law and order was no small part of that purpose. 


But Leo's deepest thourht was of Revelation--the revealed truth of the 
Incarnation. He wrote, he meditated constantly, on the Word made flesh. 
He was the true successor of St. Athanasius in his devotion to this 
central dogma of the Faith, and this devotion affected his attitude to 

all the heresies he encountered. He hated Arianism because it made Christ 
less than God: "Whatever is less than God," he said, "cannot be God." He 
hated Manicheism as a philosophy that held matter essentialiy evil--and 
could not therefore come to terms with the Incarnation. How could God 
take to Himself a material body if matter was evil? 


We first meet Leo as diplomat and administrator. The year after Ephesus, 
Celestine I was succeeded by Sixtus III who still kept Leo at his side 
and in all probability looked on him as his own successor. 


In lO the Roman commander Aetius quarrelled with Albinus the Prefect of 
Gaul. St. Leo was sent into Gaul to pacify Aetius, and while he was 
absent Pope Sixtus died. No other name was even suggested as his 


* from Saints Who Made History by Maisie Ward, Sheed & Ward. $.50. 
Copyright Maisie Ward, 1959. 
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successor. "For more than forty days", the chronicler Prosper writes, 
"the Roman Church was without a bishop, awaiting with wonderful peace 
and patience the arrival of the deacon Leo," 


St. Leo does not seem to have felt anything of the reluctance of an 
Ambrose or an Augustine; like St. Basil when made Bishop of Caesarea, 

he realized calmly his own fitness for the post. He was not plagued 

by the powerful imagination with which St. Augustine might have pictured 
dramatic possibilities of his own failure. He had not, as far as we 

know, had any fierce battle with his passions. He had not embraced the 
monastic life; he had not, on the other hand, embarked on a worldly 

career. His seems to have been a character of unusual poise and balance -- 
the ancient Roman's ideal, on which the Christian character was harmonious- 
ly grafted. In that character he spoke, acknowledging his total dependence 
upon God in the task he was accepting. "We are not without hope... 
because we count not on ourself but on Him who works in us." 


Leo was very much aware of his mission; he had been made Bishop of Rome, 
but he saw himself central, like his city and the basilica of Peter; he 
was as Peter's successor, "Father of the Universe and Rome," having a 
profound spiritual relationship with all souls, a profound responsibility 
for their welfare. He was intensely aware of God, his Father and theirs; 
two of his favourite words, devotio and pietas, express at once the act 
of religion looking towards God and of self-sacrificing love looking 
towards man. He speaks of almsgiving as sanctissima oblatio, it is 
something "celebrated" in the likeness of an offering made to God. 

"We aid our fellow-servant," he says in a sermon De Collectis, "and the 
Lord thanks us." 


Seeing the teaching of his flock as the great aim, Leo accepted the 
existent three ways in which this teaching was given -- the Bible, the 
liturgy, the sermon. Liturgy and sermon, beside the kind of teaching 
‘Special to each, mediated the Bible after their own fashion. There were 
far longer Scripture readings than today -- "the very reading," said St. 
Leo in a sermon on the Passion, "has become a kind of seeing.” 


The sermon was closely linked with the reading, but in St. Leo's case, 
even more with the liturgical season and the meaning of the doctrine 
celebrated. His sermons are all short -=- some of them very short. It 
has even been asked whether what we have are only notes. But on a close 
reading that seems impossible: there is a subdued eloquence, a rhythm 
growing with the interest of the subject, a perfect phrasing to be found 
in a written sermon or on the tongue of an orator but very seldom in a 


notebook. 


The sermons are short because, like many listeners but not so many 
preachers, St. Leo preferred short sermons, Milman, in his History of 
Latin Christianity, says that they "singularly contrast with the florid, 
desultory and often imaginative and impassioned style of Greek preachers. 
They are brief, simple, severe; without fancy, without metaphysical 
subtlety, without passion" -- to me it seems that the passion is there, 


but strongly controlled. 


Into single sentences, reminiscent sometimes of St. Augustine, a wealth 


! 


we 
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of meaning is packed. "Grace not given gratis is not grace," he says, 
answering Pelagius. Against Arius and Nestorius he calls Christ "the 
Author of His own ancestry." We could not be saved by Him "if the 
Virgin's Son were not His mother's Creator"; In His human nature He re- 
ceived what in His divine nature He gave"; and again, "In taking our 
nature He became the stair up which by Him we can ascend to Him." "The 
Lord of David became the Son of David"; "In our Lord Jesus Christ were 
present both true Godhead for the working of miracles and true manhood 
for the endurance of suffering"; "Holy men did not give crowns, they re- 
ceived them"; "Anyone less than God is not God." 


These phrases would stick in men's memory, they have stuck in the memory 
of the Church. Over ninety sermons, certainly authentic, remain to us 
and many more which claim the name of Leo, for Christmas, Epiphany, 

Lent, Passiontide, Easter, the patronal feast of St. Peter and the yearly 
sermons for the collections to aid the poor. 


The greatness of God's work made Leo cry out, "What makes it impossible 
to stay silent is precisely what makes it almost impossible to speak," 
He wants his hearers to progress in a knowledge that will be everlasting- 
ly inexhaustible; but the layman is not to be content to say simply "I 
believe"; his religious life is to be lived "not by believing only but 
by understanding," 


St. Leo was aware that Revelation must be explained, if the ordinary 
Christian is to understand, in words and phrases that are understand- 
able; we must never lose this clue to his life; spiritually, intellectu- 
ally, even materially, he was father and nourisher of his flock. 


Bishop Gore speaks of Leo as a man "who could make the See of Peter take 
the place of the tottering imperial power..." and we see the State's 
weakness almost forcing the one strong man of the period into all the 
offices that demanded strength. The rulers who had sent him to placate 
Aetius called upon him once more when Attila stood before the gates of 
Rome. 


Attila the Hun had invaded northern Italy. He had burnt Aquileia to the 
ground and was driving forward burning and destroying all the cities in 
his path. The road to Rome lay open before him. 


Aetius appeared to ignore the danger, at least he was making no move to 
protect the city. In despair, the Emperor Valentinian and the Senate 
decided to try sending an embassy to Attila: two leading senators and 
the Pope. 


Not long ago an American Jew visited the Vatican and had an audience 
with Pope Pius XII. On his return his friends asked him whether he, a 
Jew, had knelt before the Pope. And he answered, "When I meet a man as 
holy as that I find kneeling more comfortable." Even as we glance at 
some few episodes of Leo's life, read some few passages of his works, we 
become aware of this majesty of holiness and we can well believe that the 
presence of Leo rather than senatorial arguments turned back the 
barbarian army at the very gates of the city. 


Attila died the next year, But Rome was soon menaced by another bar- 
barian. The Vandal, Genseric, landed in Italy, and Petronius, new 
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emperor and coward as well as traitor, struck not a blow in the defence 
of Rome and only tried to escape as the Vandals entered the city. He 
was himself slain by the enraged populace. There was now no emperor, 
no army, to save Rome from destruction. Again St. Leo came forward; 
again he confronted the barbarians. 


While not as fully successful with Genseric as with Attila, the victory 

he did win seems almost more remarkable. For Genseric belonged to a race 
which had a history of almost uniform success in its contests with the 

power of Rome. The great basilicas kept their treasures, probably in 
deference to Leo’s request, and he won from Genseric a threefold promise 
which was on the whole kept faithfully. The Vandals were ardent torturers -- 
Genseric promised there should be no torture. He promised there should be 
no massacre and that no buildings were to be fired. 


After fourteen days Genseric departed with his army, and the Liber 
Pontificalis has much to tell of Leo's work in restoring to the churches 
all he could of their former splendor. 


His last years cannot have been very peaceful. Amid the political whirl- 
pool the western world could see but one fixed spot--the rock of Peter. 

It is not wonderful if papal authority grew, as emperors and generals 
slew and were slain, betrayed their people or were betrayed by them. 

Here in Rome wes a mon of perfect integrity, boundless energy and selfless 
devotion to God and man. 


Leo asked for gratitude to God but never to himself. He has been called 
a cold man, but surely he was only a very reserved one. There is no 
trace in his letters of the emotionalism often to be seen in the other 
Pope called the Great--Gregory I. There are few allusions to individuals. 
But just occasionally this reserve breaks, and in writing to a bishop who 
had wanted to lay down his office Leo tells us a little of the spirit by 
which his own life was inspired. 


I am amazed that your beloved self is so much upset... 
that you should say that the one thing you want is to be 
set free from the labours of the episcopate and would 
rather pass your life in silence and tranquillity than 
remain in the task entrusted to you. ee 


The persecutions, foretold by St. Paul, he goes on, can come from re- 
bellious subordinates and slander, as well as from torture and bodily 
suffering. And how shall thieves and robbers be resisted if the watch- 
man leaves his post! Leo entreats him to remain and advises him in what 
spirit to carry on his ministry. 


Sins should be hated, not men. The swollen must be re- 
duced, the weak borne with, and what must needs be punished 
severely should be treated not in a spirit of revenge but 
of healing. 


It is strange that we should know no details about Leo's last days. He 
died on November 10th, 1;61. Even the epitaph inscribed upon his grave 
has perished, but the words of this letter give us the spirit of his 
whole life and by them we can best remember him. 


Le 
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BEFORE THE WRITTEN WORD 


by Marthe Terlinden 


At the early age, when words have little meaning to a child, pictures 
already convey ideas to his young intellect and emotions to his heart. 
Before any written word can reach him, the pictures of the wolf, the 
witch, and the devil make him shudder, but love fills his heart for the 
wees lamb, for the angel -= above all for baby Jesus and his loving 
mother. 


How deep are these impressions? Do you remember your own first picture 
books, perused over and over till you knew every detail of each picture? 
You can probably recall them vividly, even now. 


In the same way, centuries ago, the mosaics, stained glass and sculpture 
of the cathedrals were the well remembered bible and catechism of those 
who could not read. For centuries also, poor, unlettered Russian 
peasants fed their hearts with piety through their eyes and their ears. 
Only through the sacred images and the liturgy did the great truths of 
Christianity reach them in a sensible form. Nowhere have the holy images 
been honored with more devotion than in the East. 


The Eastern Rite ritual gives the following prayer in the ceremony of 
the blessing of an icon: "0 Lord, our God, send down the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit upon this icon, ..s bless it and make it holy, ... grant to 
it the pewer and strength of miraculous deeds. Make it a spring of re- 
covery and health." 


The icon is a channel of grace, a point of contact between the praying 
Christian and the heavenly person represented. The suppliant rises, 
through the visible representation of an invisible person, to the 
spiritual presence of that person. 


"The icon is the place where Christ appears to us; it is our prayerful 
meeting point of contact with Him. Praying before an icon, we pray 
directly to Him; kissing it, we kiss Him; bowing low before it, we bow 
before Him.'™ St, John Damascene sums up the icon devotion in these 
words: "What is seen sanctifies our thoughts and so they fly towards 
the unseen Majesty of God." 


How beautiful are the Oriental images! God appears in his majesty, 

the All-Ruler, our teacher, our judge, our redeemer, stern and gentle in 
his suffering and in the glory of his resurrection. The Virgin is shown 
in her purity, austere humility, and tender love. Study the icon of 
Vladimir on the front cover and try to penetrate its deeply sacred 
character. 


How poorly the images of the West, especially those of the last 
centuries, compare with the traditional icons! Mary, a stylish 
young woman, saccharine and sentimental; Joseph with flowing robes, in 
no way suited to his trade as a carpenter pegging a roof atop a ladder; 


i George A. Maloney, S.J., Our Lady of the Kremlin, a Queen's Work Pamphlet. 
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the divine Child himself, 
affected with a stereo- 
typed smile. Yet, meen- 
ingless as these pictures 
were, they still] had the 
human shape that God gave 
to his creatures. We 
ceuld learn to leve the 
holy pecple despite their 
unnéturel mien, 


But how will teday's children 
react. to some of the attempts 
at so-called modern art? Jesus 
depicted as a candle dripping 
in « draft, Mary looking like 
coils cf wistrung wire, saints 
with deformed limbs and badly 
healed scare such as, in olden 
days, beggars usec to expose 
te attract the public's com- 
passion? 


What form ig to remain fixed 
in the fresh, young wemery? 
What. image of the fairest of 
the children of men, or of the 
gentle Virgin, Mother of God 
is to be engraved in their 
tender human hearts? 


At the most sensitive ege in their life, children should be given only 
the best, the most mesningful and lovable pictures. For it is these 
they will carry in their minds and hearts as long as they live. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


QUESTION: _There is a great deal of talk these days about Byzantine art, 
and about icons. Most of us here see only rigid figures in rather un+ 
realistic positions and with exaggerated faces. And they ask me, "What 
is all the fuss about? What is an icon, and what has this Byzantine 
art to do with us anyway?" Can you help me? 

M.L.O!'D. 


ANSWER: The Greek word Eikon meaning "portrait" or "image," has come 
in time to refer exclusively to religious painting. 


In the West, during the Middle Ages, images were considered as the 
Bible of the poor and of those who could not read, thus a necessity 
because of the illiteracy of the common people. 


The Eastern Church saw more deeply into the meaning of the Old Law ful- 
filled in the mystery of Christianity. Images of Jahweh were forbidden 
by the Old Law because he is invisible and any picture of him would be 
untrue. But the mystery and the sacrament of the New Law is precisely 
that God, the Holy One, the invisible One, assumed visible human nature; 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Son, appeared before human 
eyes=-Jesus Christ. "In Christ the whole plenitude of Deity is embodied, 
and dwells in him." (Colossians 2, 9) But "Jesus Christ has come in 
human flesh," (II John, 7) and "Our message concerns...what our own eyes 
have seen of him; what it was that met our gaze and the touch of our 
hands." (I John 1, 1) 


The image, like Scripture, bears witness to the redemptive act of 
Christ--and does so by representing the human figure as sanctified by the 
Incarnation. The Word has become flesh and can therefore be represented 
pictorially. So, too, can the holy men and women who have lived in 
different moments of time to bear witness to him. For the saints are 
the extension, the Body of Christ. 


But if the image is to be held sacred as Scripture is sacred, it must 

also be changeless as Scripture. The Eastern Churches attempted, there- 
fore, to determine the most authentic image of each holy person and to 
preserve this image without deviation. Any emphasis upon the details of 
corporeality was frowned upon, for the icon is intended to make present to 
its beholder the eternal and the transcendent in human features. As in 
the mystery of the Incarnation, the divine is both hidden and revealed in 
human form. 


This insistence upon tradition and archetypal quality accounts for much of 
the strangeness of the icon to the modern Western viewer, accustomed pre~ 
cisely to merely "viewing" pictures, accustomed also to the varying sub- 
ject matter and treatment of Western painters who often restrict their 
pictures to actions or persons under a limited aspect in a limited moment 
of time. 


There is another reason for the icon's strangeness. Since the Renaissance 
the Western viewer has become accustomed to aerial perspective which 
carried the eye back into the depths of the picture, The Eastern painter 
on the other hand has generally remained faithful to painting his picture 
from the point of view of the person represented, thus projecting the image 
in the space before it. In this way the icon helps to create a sacred 
enare 4n the church or in the corner of the house where it is kept. 
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Questions for Discussion + 2 


Sacred Signs I - 2) 


Icon painting is traditional conceptual painting, but with a difference. 
The painter is qualified not only by his artistic ability but more 


especially by his spiritual depth and insight. 


(The office of icon 


painter is, in the Eastern Church, a Minor Order.) Icon painting is a 
sacred art and has in its theological presuppositions and in its spiritual 
intentions a meaning of value for Christians of every age. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am back from New York after a 
wonderful Week of Orthodox Youth 
Activities with young adults 

from many states and Canada. I 
have told a number of people 
about the Catholic Art Conven- 
tion at Notre Dame, and your 

book display there which aided me 
a great deal. I have just given 
a talk to a Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's group. Any 
person or group we can tell about 
their Christian heritage will by 
their enthusiasm permit the fast- 
er establishment and attainment 
of a depth of sacred art. May I 
call upon St. Leo Shop to advise 
Orthodox groups or persons,--or 
Catholic groups here? 

Do you think one can dis- 
cuss art and architecture with- 
out bringing in the great qual- 
ity "X", that of contemplation 
and consecration? Byzantine art 
once thrived on this, and we must 
certainly claim these lessons. 

Yours in Christ, 
Mary Prokos 
Anderson, Indiana 


Melissa Kay 


ANNOUNCEMENTS : 


THE ARTICLES on Liturgical Theology, 
on The Odo Casel Society and on the 
Discovery of the Icon, which we had 
scheduled for this issue had to be 
omitted because the final revisions 
and permissions did not reach us in 
time. We hope to print them in a 
forthcoming issue. 


REPRINTS of most of the articles in 
this issue are available in sheet 
form for group use and discussion 
clubs. Price: 10¢ each with a 10% 
discount for quantities over 12 
copies. On any request for a single 
article we will appreciate your en- 
closing a ¢ stamp. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED an encouraging 
number of subscriptions in advance 
of publication of the first issue 
and wish to thank all our friends 
for this proof of their interest. 
Several letters have also come in 
enquiring whether a Protestant may 
subscribe. The answer is that many 
have already done so. Subscription 
is open to anyone interested. 


SAINT LEO LEAGUE offers the following free list of books as a service to 
its members. Many have found this type of bibliography valuable. At 
your request, we shall be glad to prepare lists on other subjects or to 
add titles which have escaped our attention. Your enclosing a h¢ stamp 
with your request will help us greatly. 


List of Books: On Sacred Architecture 


On the Ecumenical Movement 


On Icons and Byzantine Art On the Church Year 


On and by the Saints 
On Symbolism and Liturgy 


On and by Maria Montessori 
On Italic Handwriting 
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